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THE VAUDEVILLE DRUMMER. 
How He Beats His Way Through Life, With a Descrip- 
tion of How He Beats It and What He Beats On. 


The drummer in a modern orchestra comes nearer to 
“beating” his way through life than any other person on 
earth. Not only is this artist an ornamental, not to say 
useful, member of society, but he is indispensable to any 
musical organization. 

The drummer must be a quiet, thoughtful and attentive 
musician. He must also be a “hustler” of the most tireless 
type. Without his valuable ministrations, all musical com- 
positions, from a Wagnerian overture to a burlesque song- 
and-dance, are impossible of successful interpretation. 

But it is under the glare of the footlights at the O. P. 
side of the stage of a vaudeville theatre that the drummer 
shines with brightest lustre. There it is that the display 
of his numerous and varied talents attracts most notice and 
compels most admiration. Here, barring the director of 
the orchestra, the master of the drums is a man who com- 
mands the wholesome respect, not only of his brother mu- 
sicians, but of the performers as well. ‘ 

In a variety theatre the drum manipulator is the per- 
formers’ staunch ally. At least he is if the performers can 
enlist his services in their behalf. But when they do not 


succeed in doing so, then let them look to their Jaurels, 
for a specialty “turn” into which the drummer is not called 
upon to infuse a liberal quantity of “ginger” is usually a 
colorlesss block in the vaudeville mosaic. 

To illustrate: Imagine that one of the many homes of 
music and mummery in New York is filled with a joyous 
and expectant gathering of mirthful mortals. Anon the 
lights go up. Then the musicians emerge from their green- 
room under the stage and take their places within the 
railed enclosure allotted to them. The drummer, usually a 
neatly-dressed, quiet man, with keen, observant eyes and 
a thoughtful expression, seats himself, and immediately 
begins to divest the collection of percussion instruments 
around him of their white canvas coverings. 

First the tympani, or kettle-drums, are exposed to view. 
These are two hollow shells of copper with heads of heavy 
sheepskin, which are tightened or loosened either auto- 
matically—thanks to a new patent contrivance—or by 
means of handscrews. The tympani are peculiar. They 
are the only members of the drum family which give forth 
a true musical note, and which can be actually tuned in 
accord with wind, string or reed instruments. The drum- 
mer tunes them in “fourths” or “fifths,” according to the 
instructions in his music. The experienced musician is 
guided only by his ear in tuning the tympani. The musi- 
cal possibilities of these instruments are less limited than 
at first appears. By striking the sheepskin nearer to or 
farther from the rim, the quality of the tone is varied. 
Striking the sheepskin fairly in the centre with two hard- 
rubber sticks produces a good imitation of thunder, and so 
on. The tympani chord with the bass instruments, notably 
with the “big fiddle.” 

Having prepared his tympani, which give the most trou- 
ble of any of the objects in his little collection, the drum- 
mer now tightens his small drum, and taps it, to be sure 
that the catgut “snares” which cross its lower head are suf- 
ficiently loose to rebound. When properly arranged, by 
means of a screw at the side, they give a sharp, rattling 
noise in answer to the taps of the stick on the head of the 
instrument. He then places the drum on a chair in front 
of him, or between his knees, at a convenient angle, takes 
a pair of ebony sticks in his hands, puts his foot on the 
treadle which, at the same time, beats his bass-drum and 
taps the cymbal attached to it, cons over the music of the 
overture before him, and is then ready for a good, hard 
two and one-half hours’ work. 

Suppose that the opening orchestral number is one like 
“The Drummer’s Hit,” an eccentric composition supposed 
to represent a negro minstrel performance. In performing 
it the drummer has more work to do than all the other 
members of the orchestra put together, and it calls for the 
use of nearly every instrument in his almost inexhaustible 
battery of musical “props.” The conductor of the orchestra 
raises his violin bow. The musicians are all attention. 
Then the leader waves his hand, and the opening notes of 
the overture rend the air. Now the drummer is on his 
mettle. The time, the tune, the tricks, the whole catchy 
effect of the overture depend upon his efforts. 

Watch him! In one hand he holds a pair of bones, in 
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The former he rattles, the latter 
he pounds on his knee. Faster and faster goes the music, 
to imitate the overture of a minstrel “first part.”” Presently 
the tempo changes to that of a galop. Then the drummer 
drops the bones, and, in accordance with the music, beats 
the tambourine between his hand and knee. Then he dis- 
cards the tambourine altogether, quickly snatches a steel 
“striker,” and taps the triangle. Next he takes a toy 
called a “bird-whistle” and imitates a canary for a few bars. 

The whistle is filled with water, and gives out a rippling 
sound similar to the trill of a canary. The ‘cuckoo-whis- 
tle” is then demanded by the score. This is an arrange- 
ment of small organ-pipes, which are blown alternately. 
Presently a pistol-shot startles the audience, after which 
the cackling of a hen is imitated by means of a contrivance 
made of a tin-cup with a hole in the bottom, through 
which is passed a string covered with rosin. By pulling 
the string through the hole in an alternately jerky and con- 
tinuous way, the “buck, buck, buck, buck, buck-ah-h-h-h 
buck” of the barn-yard fowl is cleverly mimicked. 

Now the drummer slaps his hands on his knees, to imi 
tate the flapping of a rooster’s wings, after which he crows 
like a bantam by means of a whistle called a “baby cry.” 
This instrument has several reeds of different tone, which 
may be changed at will, according to what imitation is to 
be given. The Shanghai rooster next echoes the call of the 
bantam, and his deep basso profundo is simulated by re- 
peating the bantam crow inside of a tin-cup. 

Again the triangle is heard to tinkle in time to a waltz 
movement. Then the bass and snare-drums come into 
play. The former is sounded with an automatic pedal, by 
means of which the drum and cymbal are struck simul- 
taneously. But there is also a second cymbal fastened to 
the bass-drum, and this is played when a louder crash is 
wanted, with a detached cymbal which the drummer keeps 
near him. When he uses the detached cymbal he, at the 
same time, strikes the sheepskin with the padded stick 
which belongs to the big drum. Before the invention, 
only a few years since, of the automatic bass-drum pedal, 
two drummers in an orchestra were almost indispensable. 
Now one is sufficient, except in large symphony and con- 
cert orchestras, where from two to five are often em- 
ployed. 

The next movement in the overture demands the use of 
a policeman’s whistle and a watchman’s rattle. Then the 
bass and snare-drums come in again, then the tambourine, 
and then the castanets. The drummer uses the genuine 
Spanish castanets, but he does not manipulate them with 
his fingers as the dancers do. Instead of this, he fastens 
them to opposite ends of a hardwood stick, and beats them 
upon his knees. Now comes a bell solo, played upon a 
sort of metal xylophone called the ‘‘chimes.” The only 
difference between the chimes and the xylophone is that 
the former is made of pieces of steel of different lengths, 
while the latter is fashioned of bits of hardwood. Next the 
drummer hisses, to imitate the drawing of a cork; then he 
fires a popgun; and, after some more work with the 
chimes and the drums, he imitates a clog-dance by strik- 
ing together the edges of two wooden cups, shaped like 
cocoanut shells. Some drummers attach “jingles” of steel 
or brass to the insides of these cups, which renders the 
imitation more perfect. Like those on real clog-shoes, the 
jingles he uses are small metal discs, hanging loosely on a 
screw which passes through their centres. Now comes 
the sound of thunder from the tympani, then a xylophone 
solo, after which the overture closes with a double-forte 
banging of the bass-drum. 

Drum music is peculiar, as time rather than tune is the 
chief requisite for its successful rendering. It is usually 
written on one note of the staff,except when a single drum- 
mer is expected to play both the snare and bass-drums. 
Then the respective parts are indicated on two spaces in 
the musical staff, the upper space representing the former 
and the lower the latter. The tympani parts are also writ- 
ten in two notes, according to the way the instruments 
are expected to be tuned, and the work of the triangle is 
indicated in smaller type, for the sake of rapid distinction. 
A true artist can produce effects on the big drum which 
are astonishing to a tyro. The truth is that, simple as it 
seems, there is considerable art in playing a bass-drum 
properly. 

After the curtain rises, the drummer in a variety theatre 
has no more rest than he enjoyed during the overture. If 
a sand-jig is going on he is expected to help out the 
dancer with a pair of “sand blocks,”’ which are bits of wood 
covered with sandpaper and intended to be rubbed to- 
gether to imitate the shuffling of feet. Does an act call for 
the crying of a baby, the drummer furnishes all the wails. 
Is a Chinese dance going forward, the drummer and his 
gong are sure to be in it. If a storm is to be represented, 
the drummer rubs a bristle brush over the head of his bass- 
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drum, on which a newspaper has previously been laid. 
This imitates the sound of rain. The effect of thunder is 
given by rapid beating upon the heads of the tympani. 
Here comes the locomotive. How it puffs and blows! 
Not at all; it is only the drummer beating on a piece of 
sheet-iron with wire switches. A quail calls “Bob White.” 
Well, don’t you see the drummer with a steel whistle in 
his mouth pushing a slide up and down as though playing 
a trombone? There’s your quail, and it isn’t on toast, 
either. 

Sometimes the sleigh-bells are called for; sometimes the 
crack of a whip. For both of these the drummer is pre- 
pared. The latter sound is imitated by slapping two flat 
boards together. He will also rattle cow-bells, imitate the 
trotting or galloping of a horse by pounding upon a mar- 
ble slab with horseshoes tied to his hands, or sound the 
hideous waldteufel, or “wood devil,” which is a tin box 
with a parchment head, to which strands of horse hair are 
attached. The horse-hair is tied around a rosined stick, 
and by whirling the box around at the end of the stick a 
sound is evolved which is a mixture of the noise made by 
a planing machine and the warning note of a rattlesnake. 

Whenever a song-and-dance man does a funny fall, or 
the underdressed lady catches the flying trapeze after a 
flight through the air, a crash from the bass-drum and cym- 
bals announce the fact that she has landed. Some- 
times the drummer beats the shell of his snare-drum in- 
stead of its head, to imitate a peculiar style of dancing. 
Sometimes he allows gas to escape from an iron retort 
like those used to charge soda water fountains. The gas, 
as it escapes, passes through a whistle placed in the mouth 
of the retort, and there you have the locomotive in mini- 
ature. For the escaping of steam a sheet of paper is 
placed over the whistle while the gas is rushing out. A 
hissing sound is thus produced which is very effective. 

Thus it will be seen that a good drummer must be 
born and not made. It is in his power to make or break 
most of the acts which are given in the variety theatre, 
and for this reason he must be a man with a quick hand 
and eye and a thorough knowledge of time—in fact, an 
experienced and capable musician. In order to play in 
the orchestra of a vaudeville theatre he must also have 
given the variety business considerable study, as it is 
tricky and peculiar, and its music demands aptness and 
precision as well as a distinct knack for rendering it. 
Occasionally the drummer of a variety theatre orchestra 
is called upon to invent some new trick instrument at 
short notice. At such times his ingenuity is taxed to the 
utmost. That he must be a musical “hustler” will readily 
be conceded by any who have seen him play a set of 
sleigh-bells with one foot, the. bass drum pedal with the 
other, the snare-drum with his hands, and hold a whistle 
in his mouth, all at the same time. > 

Perhaps the best school for the atnbitious young drum- 
mer is the drum corps of a regiment. Here the drum 
major instructs the novices in the rudiments of his art— 
the “mammy-daddy,” the “paradiddle,” etc. The bégin- 
ner is usually made to beat on a rubber-topped table in- 
stead of a drum in an isolated drill-room, where there are 
no neighbors to complain of the noise of the resounding 
sheepskin. 

W. Murpocu LInNp. 
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Fleeting Fletcher. Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, who 
recently returned from abroad, has decided to introduce 
her music method in the West, and will travel to form 
Summer classes, probably as far as California. 


Final Price Recital.The closing recital for this sea 
son by the pupils of the popular New York vocal peda 
gogue, Mr. Parson Price, was given on June 15, before 
a large and enthusiastic audience of invited guests. The 
the occasion were achieved by Miss Drew 
Donaldson (who is engaged for the chief réle in “The 
Bride-Elect” next season) and Miss Annie L. Walker, 
who, by general request, sang the “Una Voce” aria. She 
is a finished singer, with a beautiful voice, and excep- 
tionally clear coloratura. 


New Elsas for New York. York operagoers are 
to hear two new Elsas next if the contracts of 
Mme. Sembrich and Mile. Calvé are carried out in their 
present terms. Mme. Sembrich decided after she 
observed the Wagnerian influence here that she should 
share in the glory to some extent by singing Elsa and 
Eva. She has sung in “Lohengrin” in Italian, but never 
in German, and will be heard in the part for the first time 
here next Winter. Her experience with Eva was con 
hned to the Seidl benefit Mile. Calvé iS said by the 
French newspapers to have included in her contract not 
only Elsa, but also Elisabeth in ‘‘Tannhauser,” and to have 
learned that role in German. 
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AMERICANS IN BERLIN. 


BERLIN, June 12, 18099. 

The ¢xodus to seashore and’ mountains still continues, 
and as soon as the conservatories close their doors for 
the Summer, and the teachers have entered on their well- 
earned vacations, the sound of voice, piano and violin 
will be stilled—at least, as far as the Americans are con- 
cerned—and there will be no resumption of serious study 
until the end of September. 

There are those who do not believe in Summer vaca- 
tions, and who continue their many hours of practice 
throughout the entire warm season, but I doubt whether 
this course is either wise or beneficial. 

Prominent teachers here advocate an almost total cessa- 


tion of work during the vacation period, with just enough 
exercise to keep the fingers or vocal chords from becom- 
ing rusty. 

Those who have another hard Winter to face should 
enter on their work rested in mind and body, and in order 
to accomplish this a short stay in the country, with entire 
change of scenery, and occupation, is almost indispen- 
sable. 

Change of scenery generally’brings with it change of 
thoughts, and that is what the musical student needs from 
time to time, in order to prevent himself from becoming 
mentally one-sided. 

Even though the “season” is over, there are many 
Americans here who have not yet sought Summer solace 
in the woods and at the seashore, and of these belated ones 
I shall chat. 

Miss Gray, who has been studying with Frau Prof. 
Flora Friedenthal-Scherres, will shortly leave for America, 
where she expects to give piano recitals in the leading 
cities. 

Miss Drake, who has been a pupil of Sobrino, and later 
of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka, will join Mme. Carrefio’s classes 
in the Fall. 

Mrs. Free and her talented daughter, Miss Ella, the 
pianist, will leave Berlin sooner than they originally in- 
tended. They will spend the month of July in Dresden, 
and from there go on to Paris before leaving for America. 

Mr. Herwegh von Ende, of Chicago, the talented vio- 
linist and writer, pupil of Witek, and member of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, has gone to Scheveningen, in 
Holland, where he will spend the Summer. There will 
be many other Americans from here at the same pic- 
turesque watering-place. James Liebling and his sister, 
Estelle, will go there as soon as their mother, Mrs. Max 
Liebling, arrives from New York. 

A deplorable loss to our colony here will be Mrs. 
Robbins, who intends to travel for a time, and then to 
setHe in Brussels. 

Our American Ambassador, His Excellency Mr. White, 
and several of his attachés, are spending the Summer at 
Scheveningen. They will not return here until next Fall, 
unless some sudden complication should recall them to 
smooth out state affairs. Mrs. and Miss White are also 
at the Dutch spa. 

I hear that Signor and Madame Sobrino, of Denver, 
Col., have met with such success in London that they 
intend to make their home there. Signor Sobrino has 
obtained the post of Professor of Music at the Royal 
Academy. His wife is singing at numbers of “at homes,” 
and meets everywhere with a most cordial reception. 

Mrs. Cadwallader-Guild, the gifted American sculptor, 
who has made her home in Berlin since a few years, gave 
a very pleasant studio reception last week. Mrs. White 
was among the guests. Mrs. Cadwallader-Guild’s beau- 
tiful bust of Joachim is the best ever made of the great 
violinist. Competent critics have declared it a master- 
piece. 

Prof. Albin Putzker, of San Francisco, is spending his 
well and hard-earned vacation in Berlin. He is ex- 
tremely welcome here. 

I hear that Mr. Herbert Butler leaves Berlin very shortly 
to rejoin his charming wife in America. Mrs. Butler was 
a great favorite with all who knew her, and her departure 
last year was greatly deplored. 

Miss Regina Newman, of San Francisco, who has been 
singing at Liibeck during the past Winter, wider the 
name of Rita Neumann, made her Berlin début last week 
at the Theater des Westens, as the Queen of the Nigitt, in 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 

Miss Newman—or shall I say Neumann—was formerly 
a student here at Stern’s Conservatory, and on the several 
occasions when she sang at the semi-public pupils’ con- 
certs of that institution, earned enthusiastic praise from 
sente of the best Berlin critics. 

At that time she had a lyric soprano voice, of small 
range and volume, but wondrously pure and sympathetic 
in quality. Especially was her pianissimo of most beau- 
tiful timbre. 

Later, the younger singer took a course at Marchesi’s 
Parisian vocal factory, and then it was announced that 
she had signed a three years’ contract with Pollini, of 
Hamburg, to sing leading soprano roles at his Stadt- 
Theatre. 

The sudden death of Pollini invalidated this contract, 
and his successors did not re-make it. 

Miss Newman then received offers from Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe and Liitbeck. of which she accepted the last. 

In Liibeck she gained stage experience, breadth (both 
vocal and physical), repose, but lost greatly in what had 
formerly been her chief musical charm, the quality of her 
voice. 

The timbre has grown less sympathetic, and in addition 
Miss Newman has acquired a tremolo that is most annoy- 
ing to the listener at times. 

The high tones were distinct and true, but their merit 
is decreased when I add that the chief aria was transposed 
a whole tone lower. 

Miss Newman has plenty of “temperament,” and her 
acting was warm and vital. 

She made an excellent impression on the audience, and, 
besides much applause, received several sincere recalls. 

Miss Newman will probably resume her work at the 


Liibeck Opera next season. 





The little Misses Silberfeldt, pupils of the New York 
veteran piano pedagogue, Prof, Wm. N. Semnacher, are 
expected here shortly. They will probably study witb 
Prof. Dr. Jedliczka. 

Apropos of Dr. Semnacher, I notice that in a recent issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA, mention was made of a Virgil con- 
cert in London, at which “Miss Stella Newmark” as- 
sisted. If that young lady be the one who made such 
splendid progress under Prof. Semnacher’s direction in 
New York, then there is some mistake, for Miss Newmark 
is here in Berlin, studying with Prof. Dr. Jedliczka. 

RUNTIST. 
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TERNINA’S RECOVERY. 


News has already come from Germany that Ternina 
has fully recovered her voice, after her long New York 
illness, the results of which, it was feared, would banish 
her from the stage forever. Here is a welcome confirma- 
tion of these reports, from the Bayrischer “Courier”: “The 
event of yesterday was the first reappearance of Miss 
Ternina after a long illness. The artist fell sick with in- 
fluenza in America, in consequence of which she was un- 
able to make her arranged tour in the New World, had to 
keep to her room in New York and undergo a long 
treatment of the larynx under Dr. Schmitt in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main on her return to Germany. From there 
alarming reports came repeatedly to Munich that the 


singer was forced to postpone resuming her work from 
month to month. The full-crowded house yesterday, was, 
accordingly, on tenter-hooks to see how her throat would 
behave itself. At the beginning of the second 
act, when Ternina-Elisabeth appeared in the Singers’ Hall, 
the audience bade her welcome with warm applause. The 
singer’s part was very cleverly chosen for the evening; 
her emotion was noticeable when she sang: ‘Dich theure 
Halle griiss’ ich wieder. die ich so lange nicht 
geseh’n (I greet thee once more, dear hall, that I have not 
seen for so long).’ How delicately this accorded with 
Elisabeth’s state of soul, returning to the hall after long 
sickness, for the singers’ feast. This personal relation to 
the part imparted a peculiar sincerity to the artist’s per- 
formance throughout the evening, so that her acting 
reached the highest pitch of perfection. And her voice? 
It was as delightful as her acting. Nothing of its volume 
has gone; it has preserved its pure, noble, full tone 
throughout its compass—wherefore a storm of enthusi- 
asm raged through the house at the end of the second 
act. Miss Ternina, amid a shower of lyres and wreaths, 
had to come five times before the footlights, from whence 
she thanked the audience with visible emotion.” Similar 
appreciations come from other papers, whereas still others 
express themselves with more reserve. One clipping we 
have received (name of paper not given) says: “She 
seems to have recovered her voice almost completely, and 
it shows its old brilliancy and former expressiveness in 
the medium register. The notes of the upper register are 
now formed by the singer with peculiar carefulness. 
Through this more frugal production of tone, compared 
with formerly, her performance has correspondingly 


gained in spirituality.” 
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OPERA IN RUSSIA. 


The following incident recently occurred at the Court 
Opcra House, in Moscow: “Carmen” was being produced, 
and the commanding general of the garrison had kindly 
lent a number of privates to represent the Spanish sol- 
diers in the piece. When, in the second act, at the com- 
mand of Don José, the privates marched on to the stage, 
they were thrown into confusion by seeing their com- 
mander-in-chief sitting in the front row of the stalls. They 
forgot all about the play, and stood still at attention before 
the general, as required by military discipline. Regardless 
of the wild entreaties of the stage manager and the despair 
of the principal actors, the dutiful soldiers remained thus 
until the general shouted: “All right, my children, play 
away.” “At your command, general,” answered the men, 
and then took their part in the piece, the production of 
which suffered, however, somewhat from the unforeseen 


interruption. 
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Deluge of Singers.--The Tonic Solfa College, of Lon- 
don, has granted 641,459 certificates during the twenty- 
five years of its existence. This is an average of nearly 
27,000 a year. Rather a wholesale distribution of certifi- 
cates, if the announced figures are true. 

Perosi in Louisville.—At the Temple Theatre, on June 
26, music-loving reise will listen to the celebrated 
oratorio, “The Resurrecffon of Lazarus,” by L. Perosi. 
It will be given with orchestral accompaniment. The 
solos will be sung by the leading singers of Louisville, 
and seventy-five select singers will present the chorus. Carl 
Schmidt's orchestra has been rehearsing with the singers, 
under the direction of Prof. Chase, of the Cathedral. 

Maigille Recital.— Prior to her departure for Europe 
last week, Mme. Héléne Maigille’s pupils gave their final 
concert of the season in her studio, at No. 285 Washington 
avenue, Brooklyn. in which the following singers took 
part: Miss Mabel Herries. Miss Edith Hall, Miss Lucie 
Hartt, Miss Genevieve Westlake, Miss Edythe Porter, 
Mrs. J. Kenneth McAlpine and F. Homer Leonard, tenor, 
assisted by Hubert Arnold, violinist, and Emil Levy, 
pianist. Mme. Maigille will resume her New York and 
Brooklyn studio work early in October. 

Lesson for New York.—The Leipsic opera has shown 
a greater readiness under trying circumstances than any 
heard of recently. A young singer named Adrienne 
Osborne was singing Carmen, and had just finished the 
habanera, when she staggered and fell heavily to the 
stage. It was necessary to take the singer home, as she 
was ill, and there could be no more of “Carmen” that 
night. But the theatre does not possess a répertoire for 
nothing. The stage manager announced that the last two 
acts of Lortzing’s “Czar and Carpenter’ would be given, 
and within a quarter of an hour the new performance was 
One of the principals had not sung his part 





under way. 


before for eight years. 


MUSICAL CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, June 18, 1899. 

The Saengerfest Hall was dedicated this afternoon with 
appropriate and quite elaborate ceremonies. The struc- 
ture is far from being finished, and it will take heroic 
efforts to complete the building in time for the opening 
concert of the Saengerfest. Some important parts of the 
roof construction are still lacking, and for that reason the 
immense scaffolding which fills the greater part of the 
building cannot yet be removed. It is expected that it will 
be possible to take out the scaffolding towards the middle 
of the present week; but, even after that is done, there 
is enough left to be done to keep a large force of men 
working day and night to the very last minute before the 
beginning of the festival. The building committee, never- 
theless, is in good spirits, and fully confident of being able 
to finish its task in time for the opening concert. 

The dedication of the hall was quite a large affair. At 
least twenty thousand people attended the ceremonies, 
and the following “Volksfest” at the Zodlogical Gardens. 
Rev. Eisenlohr, the chairman of the music committee; 
Mr. Bernhard Bettmann, the president of the Saengerfest 
Board; Mayor Tafel and ex-Mayor John A. Caldwell de- 


livered addresses, which were received with great enthusi- 
asm. The United Singers of Cincinnati and the surround- 
ing cities sang several chorus numbers, Bellstedt’s mili- 
tary band played two or three selections, and, finally, the 
whole audience, accompanied by the band, sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner” with a will. 

From the hall the crowd adjourned to the Zodlogical 
Gardens, right across the street, where a regular German 
“Volksfest,” with band concert and fireworks was held. 
Everybody seemed happy, and considerable enthusiasm 
was displayed. 

Strange to say, there has been more enthusiasm for 
the coming Saengerfest outside of Cincinnati during the 
last two months than here, and only during the past week 
have there been any signs of increasing interest among 
our citizens. Judging from reports received by the com- 
mittee on hotel accommodations, between 50,000 and 75,- 
000 strangers will probably visit this city during the 
Saengerfest week. From Chicago alone over 5,000 visitors 
have been announced. 

Among the prominent persons invited to attend the fes- 
tival are President McKinley, Baron von Holleben, the 
German Ambassador at Washington; Governor Bushnell, 
of Ohio; Mayor Tafel, of Cincinnati; Chas. Abel, of De- 
troit, and Carl Barus, of Indianapolis, the only surviving 
musical directors of former Saengerfests; Mr. Hanno 
Deiler, the president, and Mr. John Dimling, the honor- 
ary president, of the North American Saengerbund; the 
three judges who awarded the prize for the best composi- 
tion, Messrs. E. A. MacDowell, of New York; Henry 
Zoellner, of Leipsic, and Frank Van der Stucken, of Cin- 
cinnati, and the Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, who, when he resigned his posi- 
tion on the college faculty about two years ago, was 
one of the severest’ critics of Mr. Van der Stucken, has 
been completely converted, and from a militant Saulus 
has turned into an enthusiastic Paulus. Malicious gos- 
sips say the fact that by Mr. Van der Stucken’s change of 
vote the doctor was awarded the $1,000 prize for his com 
position, “Weihe der Kuenste,” had something to do with 
it; but, be that as it may, he was duly rewarded for his 
radical conversion by being reappointed to a position on 
the college faculty for next year. 

Mr. Homan, the so-called musical critic of the Cincin 
nati “Enquirer,” has been persuaded by the management 
of that paper to retire from the remunerative field of local 
journalism and to devote himself henceforth exclusively 
to the congenial task of representing a certain musical 
blackmailing weekly published in New York. By this 
change, Mr. Van der Stucken loses a warm, although, 
perhaps, not altogether disinterested friend and the con- 
trol of one of the principal papers. Well, he may rest 
easy; he still practically controls all the other papers of 
this city, through his social influence. 
ERNEST WELLECK 
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And More to Come.—The 221st recital by pupils of W. 
L. Blumenschein, the popular and able Dayton (O.) com- 
poser and teacher took place on Thursday evening, June 
15, before a large audience. Miss Ida M. Brandt sang 

















vocal solos wih much success. The Everett piano was 
used. 
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AN INTERLUDE. 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns,” and 
so forth, sings the poet. In the Summer a musician’s 
fancy should be turned to those things that make for 
relief from the mental strain of concentration that Winter 
effort entails. 

Our subject this week, then, let be, in consideration 
of the above observation, the power of a musician in the 
social life of the church. 

The lesson for the week may be found on the third 


.* 


page of the gospel according to the New York “Times,” 
edition of June 13, 1899, column three, wherein the 
prophet will be found to have discovered a new evangel 
in the choir loft, whose special mission is to teach us the 
far-reaching influence of diplomacy, as well as the follies 
of social usage. 

The narrative contained in the lesson runs in effect this 
wise: There was once a prominent church in a great city, 
the male members whereof were faced with the appalling 
problem of the high hat feminine. In the theatres of that 
same city they had gradually found a way around the evil 
until, in the best places of amusement, it had come to be 
a law (aye, even a written law) that the women should 
leave their mental coverings at home, or else be recon- 
ciled to removing them either before, or on, taking their 
seats; but the church being so largely the parade ground 
of the fashion of that day (in the special case of hats, a 
truly barbaric fashion in its conception and execution, 
for the use of nose-rings, huge earrings, and bracelets 
had long since been abandoned as evidences of purely 
savage and unenlightened mentality), many had suffered 
in silence rather than brave the storm that is sure to 
assail the sponsors of any reformative movement. 

This church, however, having purchased for itself one 
of the greatest living examples of a Christian orator, 
found itself faced with this unexpected problem. The 
men thereof became restless because, owing to the alti- 
tude of their sisters’ headgear, they were deprived of a 
sight of their new (and costly) pulpit idol. So keenly felt 
they the need of an occasional eyesight of the man (for 
hats, fortunately, cannot interfere with earsight, or they 
would have disappeared from the church long ages be- 
fore), that one of them was finally emboldened to voice 
their grievance in the week night (commonly termed 
“prayer’) meeting. His utterances met with visible evi- 
dences of approbation on the part of the other men pres- 
ent, but the representatives of the gentler sex (probably 
because they were in the majority, as has not been un- 
usual in the assemblages of the Church from time im- 
memorial) gave neither verbal nor facial signs of ac- 
quiescence or sympathy. 

The organist of that church, a mighty man (as were 
likewise his predecessors, or the history and testimony 
of former members is misleading), having in some way 
come into possession of the facts of the case, called unto 
him the chief priests and elders of his flock (for choirs 
have their controlling personalities, as well as other insti- 
tutions, even unto this day), and besought them that they 
labor with him in the extermination of this great source 
of disaffection among the brethren of the pews. In the 
sisters of his choir he found an amenable as well as beau- 
teous (for so the Scripture hath it) band of laborers, who 
consented to espouse the cause of the benighted. 

The next Sabbath morning witnessed a sight of amaz- 
ing delectation to the suffering ones. Behold, against all 
precedent and precept, came forth, first, from behind the 
great organ (ever a sort of altar in that place) the men 
singers in Israel. When, however, the maids of praise 
did appear, a miracle was apparent, for, instead of the 
wonted display of millinery, appeared the bared head, un- 
adorned save as to the hirsutal provision of nature. The 
belligerent, down-trodden males of the laity breathed deep 
a draught of hope, for the men of the choir could for once 
be seen, and the women of the congregation could not 
fail of noting the effect. 

Now, our subject furnishes a few thoughts for reflec- 
tion as to the possibilities of this great and noble brother 
organist’s act of devotion to the cause of the struggling 
and unfortunate. 

Firstly—He may, and probably has (for, to lay aside 
the mask for an instant, the narrative is true and of re- 
cent occurrence), accomplished for the church a much- 
needed reform. There are cases in the writer’s mind of 
new churches constructed on the “‘slantin’dicular” plan, 
and the seats thereof so made exceedingly and wonder- 
fully uncomfortable. The orators of such churches are 
invariably provided with a raised platform or pulpit, so 
that, in common reason, no plaint as to difficulty of vision 
need have been necessary on the part of any of the audi- 
tors seated on a level. 

For the first time appears, however, in the application 
of this lesson, the astute logic of the architects. They 
had been allowing for the hat. 

Secondly—He has shown for all time the value of an 
organist in the church, in matters other than the purely 
musical. What is to prevent the church authorities from 
going to him hereafter for ideas on finances. We tremble 
at the hidden possibilities of musicianship when the latent 
powers of the organist have been brought to bear on the 











problem presented by the rich man’s umbrage at the 
rating of a poor man’s vote as equal to his own, when 
the latter’s beneficences are but a tithe of his. 

Thirdly—He has laid the fraternity open to the added 
duty of discovering needed church reforms. In this line 
we shall expect congregations hereafter to listen to the 
anthem, for fear they miss some possible astute recom- 
mendation of their organist based on a new discovery he 
has made as to certain possible betterments in the state 
of the parish. 

_ There are, however, dangers latent in this great sub- 
yect. 

In persuading the women to remove the sometimes 
unsightly air-castles they carry, he will have given men 
a counter-attraction to the efforts of the pulpiteer of ne 
insignificant proportions. The possible popularity of the 
church, now that women have the chance of appearing 
in the headdress of nature’s contriving (an _ infinitely 
sweeter and simpler ideal than that of any possible mil- 
liner in the eyes of most men, we warrant) is awe-inspir- 
ing, to say the least. 

Again, we may be treated to the reappearance of the 
coats of many colors and the Solomonic waistcoat, now 
that the men of the choir loft have been given a chance to 
be seen. For, rest assured, the tailor is not to be cheated 
out of the chance the downfall of the milliner may afford 
him. 

After all has been said, the essential gain remains to 
the organist, for we doubt not our illustrious frater of the 
organ loft has made himself so popular with the men 
(who are the financial powers yet in most churches) that 
his salary will forthwith be increased to some figure com- 
mensurate with his newly discovered value as a real factor 
in church life. 

Hail, ye, organists far and near, ye may have learned 
much music at the cost of many dollars, mental (as well 
as physical) labor, and precious time, but have ye learned 
the great art of working social reforms? And not, hie ye 
forthwith to the newly discovered genius who can teach 
that which is more productive of dollars, through the 
medium of newspaper advertising, than the art of an im- 
mortal Bach. 

For, in getting rid of “hats,” our worthy fellow crafts- 
man (who, by the way, is a thoroughbred, and by no 
means a charlatan) has gotten himself in the public eye 
and press more effectively than any one of his brethren 
and at much less expense. 

Honor to whom honor is due, however, and let the 
good work proceed. 

Vox ORGANI. 
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PARIS’ WAGNER PLANS. 


M. Lamoureux and Willie Schultz (for several years 
Jean de Reszke’s American agent) now officially announce 
in the legal columns of the French papers particulars of 
their scheme to produce Wagner’s operas in Paris during 
the exhibition period. M. Lamoureux brings into the 
affair the sole right, granted by Mme. Cosima Wagner, 
to perform “Tristan und Isolde” in France, and will also 
devote his time and care to the direction of the artistic side 
of the enterprise. Mr. Schultz, on his part, brings into 
the scheme the lease of the Théatie Nouveau, and will 
manage the business details. M. Saléza, of Covent Gar- 
den, has been offered the part of Tristan. A _ private 
joint stock company has been formed, with a capital— 
apparently by no means too large for such an enterprise— 
of $15,000, the 150 shareholders, however, each con- 
tributing $100 for the sake of art alone, and being 
mere sleeping partners, without having any voice in the 
management. 
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Strauss’ Fortune.—The late Johann Strauss left an 
estate valued at about $200,000. It is to be divided among 
his wife, his two brothers and the Vienna “Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. His last work was a ballet, founded 
on “Cinderella,” but partly finished, which was to have 
been produced next season at the Royal Opera, in Vienna. 
One of Strauss’ latest waltzes was called after the artist 
Lehnbach, who had painted portraits of the composer 
and his wife, and then refused to accept a fee for them. 


Herbert Quarrel Adjusted.— Victor Herbert's differ- 
ences with the Musical Union have been in part settled, 
and he has been restored to membership in the associ- 
ation, although the real question at issue has not been 
passed upon. Those who want to hold him responsible 
for the unpaid salaries of members of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment Band while it was under his direction on a Southern 
tour may again present their demands to the board of 
directors of the union, and if the decision is adverse to 
the conductor he will be compelled to pay what they de- 
mand or be expelled. 


Good Suggestion.—The New York “Criterion,” always 
original, always patriotic, made the following sane sug- 
gestion in its issue of June 17: “Why would it not be an 
excellent, even if novel, idea to engage the American 
Symphony Orchestra for the Dewey celebration in New 
York? That organization is composed entirely of Ameri- 
can-born musicians, all good players of their respective 
instruments, well led, and capable of the finest work. 
Their execution of the musical programme, under the 
baton of Mr. Sam Franko, at the Columbia University 
Commencement, including selections from Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Johann Sebastian Bach, Délibes, E. German, 
Wagner and Dvorak, was simply fine.” 


Artistic Absorption.—!I{ the public in front knew what 
was going on upon the stage, how much disillusioning 
there would be. Van Dyck, the tenor, who was here last 
season, speaking of his colleagues and various parts the 
other day, said: “Susan Strong is charming, yes; she has 
a beautifully fresh young voice, and a fine presence. But 
I find that she lacks fire a little; perhaps, she is a little 
shy, a little timorous of looking Siegmund directly in the 
eyes. . . . One Sieglinde I skall never forget. As I 
took her to my arms in the love scene, she leaned on my 
shoulder and whispered softly: ‘I’m going to cut sixty 
bars here.’” And yet there are some who think, foolishly 
enough, that a dramatic singer should give himself or 
herself up to the feelings of the part and the situation. 


MUSICAL CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, June 20, 1899. 

Musical matters have dwindled down to an apathetic 
nothing. The vaudeville theatres make much of musical 
attractions, and occasionally present an operatic star, over 
which the press agent makes a fearful ado. 

The Masonic Temple Roof Garden has just had Camille 
D’Arville for a two weeks’ feature, and the enterprising 
manager got out a one-sheet bill to bolster up his claims 
of the big salary he was paying the singer. He said the 
public had been fooled so often by claims of large salary 
paid, and therefore took great pleasure in making public 
his contract with Miss D’Arville, which document agrees 
to give her $1,600 and car fare from New York for two 
weeks’ work. ‘ 

He does not state whether or not there is any rebate, 
so the public can go right on doubting as before. 

Mr. D. K. Pearsons, the Chicago philanthropist, has 
just given $1,000 to the trustees of Tabor College, in 
Towa, for the erection of a music hall. R. C. Hughes, 
president of the college, and E. J. Burkett, one of the trus- 
tees, were in Chicago last week to select an instructor 
for the new music department, and to them Mr. Pearsons 
handed the money. Clement B. Shaw was selected as in- 
structor. Mr. Shaw is well known in Chicago, having 
taught vocal music for a number of years. He is the 
author of several books on voice-culture and teaching. 

Jan Van Oordt, the young Belgian violinist, has closed 
his studio, in the Fine Arts Building, and sails for Europe 
this week. Mr. Van Oordt has had a very successful 
season teaching, and played a large number of concert 
engagements. He will spend the Summer at Baden- 
Baden, resting, and on his return, September 1, will assume 
the direction of the violin department of the American 
Conservatory, in this city. 

As a thorough artist, in temperament and technic, Mr. 
Van Oordt is distinguished for a young man. His splen- 
did work and quiet personality have made him a host of 
friends in Chicago and the West, who will be glad to 
know that he will return and will assume a larger sphere 
of teaching. 

The American Band, of Chicago, which just recently 
went to Denver to play a long engagement, was unmerci- 
fully roasted before its advent, by the Denver press. The 
hostility was caused by Denver musicians, who were sore 
over an outside band coming to their town. 

After the first concert, the papers retracted all the bad 
things printed about the American Band, and said that 
notwithstanding all the advance reports, the band was 
one of the best ever heard in Denver, and the concerts 
were above criticism. 

The trouble originated by the Denver Federation musi- 
cians trying to prevent outsiders coming to their town, 
although the American Band is a Federation organization, 
too. 

William Armstrong will speak in Cincinnati, in con- 
junction with the Symphony Orchestra of that city, on 
“A Programme of American Music,” before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, June 22. 

Mr. Armstrong will also lecture before the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association, at South Bend, June 30; 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 18, and at Madison, Wis., 
July 26. 

Ed. Seamon, of Minneapolis, has organized an opera 
company in this city, to play the lake resorts. They 
opened at Lake Harriet, June 19, with “Boccaccio.” The 
principals are George Olini, Fanny Myers, Miss Jenkins 
and Harry Davis, 

Jessie Bartlett Davis, the well-known contralto, is spend- 
ing the Summer in Chicago, resting. 

Puitie J. MEAL. 
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More Rigos Here.—A Hungarian band, composed of 
thirty-six small boys, under the leadership of Nicol 
Schilzonyi, arrived last week from Bremen on the North 
German Lloyd steamship H. H. Meier. They appeared 
in Washington on Sunday. 

Wagner for School-children.—The children of School 
No. 8, Indianapolis, Ind., are certainly remarkably musi- 
cal, for recently they gave a Wagner concert at Plymouth 
Church, and succeeded in surprising and delighting a 
large audience. Choruses from ‘Tannhauser” and “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” were given, as well as solos from those 
operas and “Lohengrin.” America is progressive. 
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rlUSICAL SAN FRANCISCO. 


San FRANCISCO, June 14, 1899. 

The Lombardi Italian Opera Company only held pos- 
session of the California Theatre for six short days, be- 
cause a show called “The Turtle” was booked for this 
week. That slimy critter made considerable stir in our 
usually not over-squeamish community. On its opening 
night it exhibited all its naked stupidity and nastiness, 
and elicited a universal howl of derision from the press. 
The next night the house was packed with prurient people, 
who were completely sold, getting only the stupidity shorn 
of its filth by legal interference. ‘The Turtle” seems likely 
to crawl out of town, ashamed of itself. 

But the opera had to vacate its favorable quarters and 
go uptown to a big barn of a place, called “The Alham- 
bra.” In its new environment the prestige of its first 
week seems lost, and the season is rather cheerless. They 
opened with “Aida,” to be followed by “Lucia,” ‘Ernani,” 
“Traviata,” “Trovatore,” “Un Ballo,” “Rigoletto,” and 
“Aida” again. This is rather a preponderance of Verdi. 

The troupe is singularly opulent of good principals, 
having enough of them for two companies. It is spe- 
cially strong in baritones. Although one called Salassa 
made a great hit in the prologue of “Pagliacci” at the 
premiere, he has since been discounted by Sig. Ferrari, 
who, though a little fellow—they are nearly all pigmies, 
except the women—sang Rigoletto, and Charles V. in 
“Ernani” so superbly as almost to beat the record of 
these roles in our experience. I heard him in “Ernani” 
last night, when he really carried off nearly all the honors. 
His “Crowned With the Tempest”—the finale of act 3— 
was so enthusiastically cheered that, after several curtains, 
it was repeated. The other big arias he has to sing were 
similarly received. 

A fine musical singer is the basso, Trovaglini, whose 
Silvio was as good as his fine Mephisto. 

_ One of the best things this troupe does is “Lucia.” A 
little tenor, named De Russo, who sings like a lark, and 
looks like “puss-in-boots” while he does it, is a fitting 
partner for a little soprano, Signorina Repetto, who sings 
Lucia, especially the “Mad Scene,” about as well as it 
could be sung by anybody. She takes higher vocal flights 
than Melba did, and looks the crazy Scotch lassie to 
perfection. These two sing like a pair of canaries. They 
also sing the Duke and Gilda in “Rigoletto” admirably. 

We had a fine performance of “Norma,” that string of 
melody so seldom heard nowadays and so celebrated of 
old. How tame its orchestration sounds after a touch of 
the later fellows like Puccini! Still, it is fine in its way. 
Signorina Adalgisa Rossi was a glorious embodiment 
of the Druid priestess. She looks enough like Maxine 
Elliott for a twin sister. Imagine her “Casta Diva.” It 
was very impressive, and the whole opera appealed rather 
more to the serious side of one’s feelings than usual. 

Until I heard the artists in this troupe, I had almost 
concluded that the Italians had degenerated into such a 
theatrical use of the vibrato that they no longer sang 
straight. Nearly all recent specimens out this way had 
confirmed the suspicion. But this troupe hardly offends 
in this respect. These artists are nearly all entirely inno- 
cent of that disgusting wobble, which, once acquired, 
never can be overcome. 

I believe they go hence to the North, and may then 
work Eastward. If their chorus and orchestra were as 
good as the principals, they would deserve very great 
success anywhere. 

There is strong competition for them here. The South- 
well Company have established their reputation for first- 
class work, and are maintaining it, with their superior 
stage, good orchestra and most excellent chorus, and by 
no means mediocre principals. They revived “El Capitan” 
this week. It is finely done. 

The Tivoli has “Madame Angot,” another reminiscence 
of long ago, especially as La Fille is sung by Miss Gracie 
Plaisted, who kicks and whisks about the stage with the 
same vivacity she displayed over twenty years ago, when 
her funny little figure first became familiar to theatre- 
goers in John McCullough’s time. 

The concert season is about over. Most of the pro- 
fessors are off on their vacations. Music is “quiet,” ex- 
cept in the abundance of opera. Of that we have really 
too much to digest. 

‘ H. M. Boswortu. 
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Hopper’s English Plans.—De Wolf Hopper’s engage- 
ment at the Lyric Theatre, in London, will be an in- 
definite one, and it is probable “The Charlatan” will be 
put on during his stay. The company, including Mr. 
Hopper, Mr. Klein, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Ingersoll, Miss 
Bergen, Miss Mackaye, Miss Hosmer and the female 
chorus, will sail for Europe on the 28th. The men’s 
chorus .has been selected in London. Mr. Hopper has 
not yet found a name for his new opera, that will be pro- 
duced this Fall. The music is by Sousa, the book by 
Charles Klein and the lyrics by Grant Stewart. Prior to 
their sailing for England, rehearsals have been going on 
at the Herald Square Theatre. 

Howe Coming Home.—Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin and 
her brother, Lucien Howe, will sail from Hamburg for 
New York, June 29. Mrs. Lavin has had an eminently 
successful season in the Royal Opera House, in Wies- 
baden, and at the close of her engagement she and her 
brother will take a pleasure trip down the river Rhine, 
whence they will go to Hamburg, to sail on a Hamburg- 
American liner for home. They will spend the Summer 
at the home of their mother, in Brattleboro, Vt. Mr. 
lLavin, who has been singing with the Bostonians, will 
meet them in New York and will go to Brattleboro for 
the Summer. Mrs. Lavin has made no definite arrange- 
ments for next season, although numerous efforts have 
been made by foreign managers to secure contracts for 
her return to Europe. Her physicians have advised her 
t6 take a long and much-needed rest. 
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MUSICAL WASHINGTON. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 12, 1899. 

An especially active musical season in Washington is 
being brought to a close by numerous pupils’ recitals. 
Although last Tuesday evening was the hottest this city 
has experienced this season, the high temperature did 
not affect the attendance at the annual concert of the class 
of Mrs. Harriet H. Mills, at the Universalist Church. It 
was the first of a series, and the second and last one will 
be given at that church to-morrow evening, with an entire 
change of programme, the participants being ofher stu- 
dents of Mrs. Mills than those who took part in the first 
concert. Quite a novel feature of this affair was a recep- 
tion which preceded the recital, and at which the pupils 
welcomed their friends. From a programme so long and 
so acceptably given, as a whole, detailed mention is a 
matter of difficulty, but among the specially well-rendered 
numbers were those of Miss Halley, Miss Doe, Miss 


Wood, Miss Gibson, Miss Simonds, Miss McLean, Miss 
Bishop and Mr. Percy Thompson. The soloists were 
ably assisted by Mr. Sol Minster, violinist, and Mr. Archi- 
bald Olmstead, pianist. 

At the piano recital given at the Universalist Church 
on Monday night an excellent programme was offered by 
the pupils of Mr. Anton Gloetzner. The participants in 
the programme had the assistance of Master Henry Cas- 
par, and Messrs. Anton Kaspar and Alfred Furthmeyer, 
these three opening the recital with Haydn’s Trio, No. 1, 
for piano, violin and violoncello. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was made up entirely of solo work, and each 
and every one reflected in a measure the excellent training 
given the performer by Mr. Gloetzner. 

The pupils of Mr. Herndon Morsell entertained a host 
of friends last Thursday evening at the Universalist Church 
with a very enjoyable musicale. The programme, though 
a long one, showed careful judgment in selection, and the 
solo work was made very effective by Mrs. H. B. Brown, 
who deserves hearty praise for the accomplished manner 
in which she rendered the accompaniments. 

At a recent annual meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Choral Society the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing season: President, Mr. William Bruce King; 
treasurer, Mr. Stasius Meade; financial secretary, Prof. 
Henry M. Paul; secretary, Mr. Edwin A. Hill; librarian, 
Mr. R. M. McKee. The season just closed has been one 
of the most successful in the history of the society. It 
is long since the society has sung with such a full com- 
plement of active members and to such crowded houses, 
and the support from the public already pledged for next 
year assures an even more successful series of concerts 
for the season of 1899-1900 than the notable one just com- 
pleted. 

Friday evening of last week the members of the Sunday 
Night Club entertained Miss Maud Bigelow, who has just 
returned from Leipsic, where she studied violin three 
years under Herr Stitt at the Royal Conservatory. On 
Sunday evening the club continued the study of selec- 
tions from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” taking up the over- 
ture, the march and a ‘cello solo arrangement of the 
“Evening Star Romance,” with piano and string quartet 
accompaniment 

A movement has been started to furnish vocal instruc- 
tions free of charge in this city to talented girls who are 
without means to pursue their studies. A number of in- 
fluential ladies have interested themselves in the project, 
and it will, it is expected, soon take definite shape. 

Mr. Anton Kaspar, the well-known violinist, sailed 
for Europe last Tuesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. Mr. Kaspar will remain until the latter part of 
September, and while abroad will prepare an extensive 
répertoire for the coming concert season. Negotiations 
are pending for Mr. Kaspar’s appearance in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, besides in the regular series 
of concerts here with the Washington Chamber Music 
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A MUSICIAN’S HEAVEN. 


A gentleman of decided and highly cultivated musical 
tastes, wishing to change his residence, advertised for 
rooms in “a private family fond of music.” The next mail 
brought him the following reply: “Dear Sir: I think we 
could accommodate you with rooms, and as for music, one 
of my daughters plays the parlor organ and gitar, another 
one plays the accordeon and banjo; I play a cornet and 
fiddle; my wife plays the harmonica, and my son the 
flute. We all sing, and if vou are a good tenner singer, 
you would fit right in when we get to singing gospel 
hymns evenings, for none of us sing tenner; or if you 
play the base vial we have one right in the house. If you 
want music as well as board we could accommodate you 
and there would be no extra charge for it.’”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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Aronson Sails.—Rudolph Aronson sailed for Europe 
on the “Servia” last Tuesday, in search of attractions for 
the coming season at the Bijou Theatre. 

Philadelphia Summer Opera.—Gustavy Hinrichs began 
a Summer season of opera at the Grand Opera House, 
Philadelphia, on June 20. 

How to Get Good Choruses.—America could easily 
have, as Germany does, numerous song societies where 
cantatas, masses and choruses are studied under pains- 
taking masters. In Germany the child lives in a musical 
atmosphere; he is accustomed to hear the best composi- 
tions in childhood, and as he grows up he follows the 
study of music, not for the profession, but for the pleasure 
it affords. The musical atmosphere of Germany is felt 
even in its remote villages, and the child learns only senti- 
ment, passion, pathos, the inner and deeper meaning of 
the very soul of music. Who can estimate the effect of 


_constantly hearing such good works as may be studied 


at the choral societies, not to speak of the enjoyment found 
in thus cultivating the musical taste? 


June 24, 1899. 
MUSICAL PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1899. 

The interest of the present centres around the choice 
of a conductor for the Symphony Orchestra, spoken about 
last week. This institution must not be confounded with 
the Permanent Symphony Orchestra. The former has 
existed for seven years, and closed its last season with-a 
financial balance to its credit, although there is still a 
small balance being carried on the debit side, which was 
the result of previous seasons’ deficits. It is, however, 


in a sound financial condition, and is supported by sub- 
scriptions from a large number of honorary members. 
The committee of the Permanent Symphony Orchestra 
are still fishing for one-thousand-dollar subscriptions, to 
establish a fund equal to $250,000. 

The Symphony Society’s new conductor is unknown 

practically, but may be guessed at with a fair possibility 
of correctness. It is hardly likely that the directorate 
would have accepted the withdrawal of W. W. Gilchrist’s 
name without protest, if they had not had another conduc- 
tor in mind who was both available and competent. Were 
the energy of Charles M. Schmidt equal to his ability, it 
is safe to presume that he would be the immediate choice, 
for he is possessed of every other qualification to the 
fullest extent. It is doubtful, however, whether either his 
name or that of Jan Koert is to be found among the ap- 
plicants. They belong to that class of men who, if they 
are to be had at all, can only be secured by invitation, 
and at the present writing the name of the latter gentle- 
man seems to be the most likely one. The name of Henry 
Gordon Thunder need not be seriously mentioned, unless 
one of the directors retracts a statement which he made 
last Winter, for Dr. Benjamin Sharpe, an English horn 
player of excellence, who is a member, as well as a direc- 
tor, of the Symphony Orchestra, declared when playing 
with the Thunder Symphony Orchestra, in Musical Fund 
Hall, after one of its early concerts, that he would never 
again play under Mr. Thunder, and he is more important 
to the success of the Symphony Orchestra than Mr. Thun- 
der could possibly be. 
_The other gentlemen mentioned last week have a mul- 
tiplicity of musical duties, and it might be impossible to 
secure some of them, even if they were desired. Thus, 
rumor has it that Maurits Leefson is about to open a 
conservatory, and some of the others are also projecting 
important additions to their business. 

Russell King Miller has been awarded the prize of $50 
given by the American Guild of Organists for the best 
organ composition. 
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Sinsheimer Concert.— Very recently, the excellent orches- 
tra formed of Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer’s advanced pupils 
gave their last concert of the season at the New York 
College of Music, before an exceptionally large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Mr. Sinsheimer was in fine form, 
directing with all his accustomed vim and precision. These 
concerts will form an important part of Mr. Sinsheimer’s 
teaching course next season. He was presented by his 
pupils with a handsome bronze music-stand. 
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If my memory serves me well, the first clear, logical 
and beautifully descriptive analysis of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto has appeared in the June number of * Music,” 
the Chicago publication edited by W. S. B. Mathews. The 
writer of the article in question, J. Neff Huyette, is ob- 
viously in love with his subject. Whether he dipped his 
glowing pen in ink on some great mountain peak, or lov- 
ingly portrayed Mendelssohn’s thoughts and feelings in 
some shady glen, where a nearby babbling brook gurgled 
soft approval of his efforts: wherever the spot and what- 
ever the surroundings, the spirit that animates his crystal 
thoughts is irresistibly contagious. 

One objection, perhaps, might reasonably be put forth 
to the writer’s general description, which is a quaint, 
transparent self-suppression—a groundless fear of over- 
portrayal. It is only too evident that the writer occasion- 
ally shrinks from minute investigation; and this is par- 
ticularly to be regretted, because, with half an eye, one 
sasily detects, in every line, much verity and a nice ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 

In a word, J. Neff Huyette frequently restrains himself 
where a moderately loose rein to his thought and his fancy 
might have resulted in the most exquisite, as well as 
truthful, word-pictures. 

For instance: “In the first movement, we have a strange 
contrast of light and shade in the two themes. The first, 
so well known, has a peculiarly plaintive tone. It seems 
to describe a wild mountain scene, overlooking the valley, 
gloomy and desolate, thickly wooded with stately pines.” 

Here is the first instance of incompleteness; but this is 
not so much to be regretted as the fact that the statement 
contains a grave inaccuracy—the strange result of a too 
conscientious endeavor to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. For—I regret to say it—the valley thus 
described is beautified by not one stately pine. The trees 
innumerable happen to be chestnuts. 

Again: “There is also something more than a landscape 
described in the melody. It shows us the character of a 
hero, in which we observe a restless desire, an ambitious 
nature. This theme is worked up gradually, and we ob- 
serve a perceptible increase of vigor, when, on reaching 
the twenty-third measure, quite a new element enters.” 

True, quite true; but why this insufficiency? Why not 
give the true reasons, briefly and candidly, for this “per- 
ceptible increase of vigor,” and the entrance of “a new 
element” with the beginning of the twenty-third measure? 

Here are the facts: The hero alluded to, clearly visible 
to the naked ear, has just reached the twenty-third year of 
his romantic life. (This is indicated by the twenty-three 
measures in question.) Out-door exercise and general 
athletics have brought about that “increase of vigor,” and 
the hero finds himself possessed of wondrous physical 
strength and long raven tresses. He has become 
enamored of the beautiful maiden Agitato, and is just 
about to proclaim his love in impassioned tones, when, as 
Mr. Huyette says, “a new element enters.” Now, it is 
no difficult matter to conjecture that this “new element” 
is an irate father, looking for trouble. Indeed, the truth 
of this is-easily and quickly proven; for Mr. Huyette him- 
self acknowledges that “the close observer will note that 
the orchestra is carrying a mysterious and wild, though 
soft, melody, while the soloist is playing an accompani- 
This does not continue long, for a few measures 
From this point the 


ment. 
later it modulates into E flat. 
melody changes like a dissolving view.” 

More convincing evidence is not obtainable. The 
father’s unexpected appearance on the scene is naturally 
followed by something wild and mysterious, which, as 
naturally, terminates in a key that is flat. And when one 


considers the hero’s embarrassing position, and his 
anxiety to escape from that indignant parent, nothing is 
simpler to understand than the “dissolving view” which 
Mr. Huyette so happily discovered. 

Referring to the episode that immediately follows this 
tableau, Mr. Huyette says: “This seems to describe a 
plain, but noble home life. It might also show another 
side of the character of this hero, that of a gentle, firm, but 
aggressive man.” 

Here I really cannot agree with Mr. Huyette. While 
it is naturally to be expected that, after such a stormy out- 
burst of parental wrath, the hero will devote many days 
to serious contemplation and even to a “plain, but noble 
home life,” it is rather difficult to imagine him still gentle, 


considering all the circumstances. However, this is, after 
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all, not a serious error; for Mr. H. hastens to assure 
us that the hero is sufficiently firm and aggressive to 
carry on his courtship at a more favorable opportunity. 

It is, of course, possible that Mr. Huyette’s artistic in- 
stinct decided him to leave certain things to the imagina- 
tion of his readers; yet | cannot help feeling that, as a 
keen tone-dissector, he might have made better use of his 
opportunities in his analysis of the dramatic scene im- 
mediately preceding the Cadenza. He dismisses the whole 
realistic situation in a few words, giving not one of the 
numerous and agitating details. He says, “nearing the 
Cadenza, the coloring becomes more dark and mysterious. 
There are occasional, menacing taps from the kettle- 
drums. At last, the Cadenza.” 

How unsatisfactory—how incomplete a picture of what 
really happened! The mysterious and darkening color 
is intended to describe the maturing of the hero’s plans, 
after many days and nights of anguish, self-communion 
and ineffectual struggle with a lively conscience. At 
last, he has determined to put his plans into execution. 
Protected by the moonless night, he approaches the fire- 
escape that leads from his beloved one’s sacred bower, 
listens, one ear earthward, the other heavenward, and 
quickly makes his perilous ascent. He is just about to 
apprise the love-lorn Agitato of his triumphant journey, 
when (“menacing taps from the kettle-drums”) the ever- 
watchful father, armed with a huge bludgeon, pounces 
on him, and proceeds to display uncommon contrapuntal 
skill. Here, artistic justice compels us to draw the curtain 
on the first movement of the Concerto. 

With a keen appreciation of the fitness of things, Mr. 
Huyette announces that “the entrance of the Andante is 
as if the sun shone unexpectedly after a tempest.” But 
again, I must disagree with him when he says that the 
second movement suggests “a hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving;” for the bruised and disconsolate hero is brooding 
over his unhappy fate, and is singing no hymns of any 
kind whatsoever. Yet the mistake may be mine; for it 
is possible that this line refers to the father, not to the 
hero of Mr. Huyette’s dreams. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Huyette 
erred in his analysis of that part of the Andante, which 
precedes the return to the first theme, for he says: “The 
entrance into the theme is like the dawn of day. Stirring 
carried over into the first few 
At length the sun rises, and the 


expectation, which is 
measures of the theme. 
dew sparkles like diamonds on the grass and wild flow- 
ers. Mendelssohn has made this wondrously beautiful 
by the fine way in which he has used the wood-winds.” 

I say Mr. H. has erred, because there is nothing to 
Indeed, the 


prove the hero’s “stirring expectations.” 
poor fellow has, as yet, no reasons for expectations, and 
he is anything but stirring after his mournful experiences 
described at the close of the first movement. That the 
hero has been living in retirement throughout the entire 
second movement, is easily proven by Mr. Huyette’s in- 
troduction to the last movement of the Concerto. For 
he says: “Here, again, is represented our hero, whom we 
first met in the beginning of the composition, who is now 
returning victorious.” 

Many readers may have a morbid curiosity toascertain cer- 
tain facts not disclosed in the analysis of the Andante, and 
particularly such as relate to the hero’s seclusion, and the 
measures, diplomatic or otherwise, which he adopted in 
destroying the unreasonable prejudice of his father-in- 
law. But it seems to me that the majority should feel 
satisfied with Mr. Huyette’s brief explanation that “the 
introduction, in E minor, expresses expectation and a hint 
to the struggle through which came the hero.” 

GEORGE LEHMANN. 
oe 


The Exodus Begins.— Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, soprano, 
is spending some time at Long Branch. Later, Mrs. 
Northrup will go abroad. 

Belari in Buffalo.—Signor Emilio Belari left New York 
last week, to spend the Summer months in Buffalo. Signor 
Belari has a large number of pupils in Western New 
York during this season of the year. 

Pittsburg Plans.—Fighteen concerts will be given by 
the Pittsburg Orchestra next season, and the organiza- 
tion will make trips to Cleveland, Toronto, Detroit, Erie, 
Scranton and Buffalo. Victor Herbert has been re- 
engaged as conductor. The first concert will be given in 
November. 

Something in a Name.—Francis Wilson has decided 
on a name for his new opera, which will be produced 
early in the Autumn. It will be called “Cyrano,” and it is 
said that the part suits Mr. Wilson exactly. Victor Her- 
bert and Harry B. Smith have just completed the score. 
It was originally named “Soldiers of Fortune,” but 
“Cyrano” will doubtless prove a drawing card. 

New Girl Violinist.—Out of the recent wreck of 
the Tasmania, in a terrible storm at sea, came a 
little girl survivor, whose first question was: “Is 
my violin safe?” This girl was Celia Dampier, of 
Auckland, New Zealand’s latest contribution to the 
world’s musicians. Miss Dampier, who is about to begin 
a course of European study, is only fourteen years old, and 
has played the violin in public for the past eight years. 
She is now the bread-wmner for her whole family. The 
New Zealanders, proud of their young prodigy, presented 
her with a-priceless violin. This instrument was lost in 
the Tasmania’s wreck. 


MUSICAL BOSTON. 


Boston, June 19, 1899. 

“Bobby Shaftoe,” a “Mother Goose extravaganza,” as 
it is termed, had a week’s run at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
beginning June 12. The book is by Harry Church Whori, 
and the music by James W. Calderwood. 

It can hardly be said that Mr. Whorf has succeede:l 
notably as a librettist, for much is found wanting in his 
book. 

To be sure, the subject admits of but a slight plot, but, 
nevertheless, more ingenuity might have been shown in 
the handling of the material. Mr. Whorf must try again. 

One, however, can justly praise the versifying. 

How seldom can the same author accomplish a success 
with both verse and dialogue. 

With a very few exceptions, the most praiseworthy li- 
brettos are the result of the efforts of two authors. 

Mr. Calderwood’s music is tuneful and agreeable to the 
critical ear. 

It is not reminiscent. 

It is commendably simple in its construction, and is 
not pretentious in the working out, items that do not 
detract in the least from its value. 

It would be well if composers of more ambitious effort 
would go and do likewise. 

There are many nice touches as regards true, healthy 
sentiment in the music of the serious solos, while the 
rollicking songs and the concerted numbers are fresh in 
material and of good rhythmic swing. 

If “Erminie,” Edgar Kelly’s “Puritania” and the classics 
of Arthur Sullivan are excepted, how few of the comic 
operas written for the English and American stage can 
be justly praised, regarding conciseness, originality and 
unpretentious effort. 

Mr. George Lowell Tracey orchestrated “Bobby Shaf- 
toe,” and his scoring displays an experienced, skilful and 
discriminating hand, 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 


-— 
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Liszt on the Russians.—Liszt once remarked in re- 
gard to the modern Russian school: “Their compositions 
make amends for the boredom which other works, better 
known and more highly praised, inflict on me.” 

Krehbiel in London?—An English paper recently con- 
tained this remarkable musical criticism: “Mme. Albani 
commenced her efforts with Handel’s florid air, ‘Sweet 
Bird,’ from ‘L’Allegro ed Il Pensie Oso,’ a work now 
very rarely heard in its integrity.” 

Virgil Recital.—An interesting and successful recital 
was played on Wednesday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, by 
pupils of Mr. Claud Maitland Griffeth, of New York. 
Recital Hall was handsomely decorated, and a large and 
appreciative audience was in attendance. Intelligent 
phrasing, clearness of execution, as well as marked re- 
pose, distinguished the performances. In every number 
the results of superior training were apparent. The play- 
ers were Misses Richards, Hulburd, Ewell and Conklin, 
also Master Conklin. They were assisted by Miss Eliza- 
beth Blamer, a soprano of decided ability, who made a 
great hit with the large and dscriminating audience. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The musical season being over, the publication of 


MusicaL AMERICA in its present form will be discon- 


tinued. 
The publication of the paper will be resumed later on 
in a new form, of which due notice will be given. 
THe Musicat America Co, 


_—_— 
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A PAPPENHEIM INTERVIEW. 


“You ask me to give you news about my pupils,” said 
Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim recently to me, “but I am 
opposed to talking about my students before they are 
ready to appear in public. Yes, I have three or four 
young singers, who, I believe, will become excellent 
artists in time; but what is the use of building castles 
in the air?” 

Mme. Pappenheim looks upon this discovery of future 
stars, by teachers, as a cheap way of advertising. She 
also considers it unprofessional. “And, moreover,” said 
she, “it does not help the pupil one bit. On the con- 
trary, it will give some students an attack of swelled head, 
and this trouble is in many cases the greatest obstacle 
a teacher fights in dealing with the students. 

“You see,” continued Mme. Pappenheim, smiling, “I 
am old-fashioned. I believe in study, study, study, to be- 
come an artist. Voice? Of course, that is necessary; but 
of equal importance are talent and perseverance. No, I 
even believe a little less voice and a good deal of talent 
and pluek will reach further in the end. Voice without 
talent amounts to nothing; voice and talent do very little 


unless backed up by perseverance in study, and only 
when all three qualifications are combined may we hope 
to make great singers.” 

“Is it hard to start pupils on a public career?” I asked 
Mme. Pappenheim. ‘Yes,” said she; “but I have never 
failed successfully to launch young singers when they are 
really deserving of public attention. It may take some 
time to do so, and a little financial backing is necessary, 
especially if the artist choose the concert stage, and, of 
course, a little bit of good luck. 

“It is comparatively easy to place young singers with 
operatic companies, as a manager looks upon it purely 
from a business point of view, and good artists are rare. 
Sometimes an artist will have to sing for a season with 
the chorus to gain stage experience; but, as a rule, the 
manager is able to judge at one hearing whether a singer 
is talented or not, and, if there be a suitable vacancy, 
the pupil will be engaged. Of course, it makes a differ- 
ence by whom the pupil is introduced, and how much 
real ability is there. Managers, overrun with applications 
from poor singers, become disgusted. Pupils must be 
rightly introduced, or they will not even have a proper 
hearing.” 

“Does social influence play much of a part in intro- 
ducing a young singer to the public?’ I ventured. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mme. Pappenheim, “I am sorry to say 
it does. Money and unscrupulous agents govern the 
market and it is hard for young singers to get a good 
start. The concert stage is much overcrowded, but with 
poor artists; I can almost count the good ones on the 
fingers of my hands. That is one of the reasons why con- 
certs are so poorly patronized.” 

“Can you suggest a remedy?” “No,” said she, “I have 
none to offer. There are pupils coming from all over the 
country, and students coming from abroad with a fa- 
mous “European education,” which, as a rule, is nothing 
more or less than a few months’ study with some well- 
known Paris teacher. They all flock, by the hundreds, to 
New York. They place themelves in the hands of agents, 
who, in nine cases out’of ten, want nothing but their 
money. The great fault of the American students is their 
idea that they must learn everything quickly, and, es- 
pecially, the art of singing. Why, some students imagine 
that is a gift of nature. They will devote four or five years 
to some other professions, but singing! that must be 
taught and learned in a shorter space of time than any- 
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thing else. And what is worse, they will not believe you 
if you tell them anything to the contrary. Hence, as I 
said—most agents and teachers, who are humbugs.” 

“No,” said Mme. Pappenheim, laughing, “even my 
worst enemy could not reproach me with flattery toward 
my pupils. But what is the result? They rely on my 
judgment, and if I give them praise they know they de- 
serve it.” 

Mme. Pappenheim has had a very busy season. She 
will stop teaching July 1, and resume her work about 
September 5. She told me that even at this season she 
has many pupils. 

Just as I said good-By, and thanked her for her inter- 
view, a tall, handsomé singer, who is to appear in London 
in July, came in fof her morning lesson. 

H. M. H. 


—_* 
—_ 


THE FUTURE OF COMIC OPERA. 


I was talking the other day with one of the big comic 
opera lions. I found him in a suitable state of mind to 
really take a subject seriously. “Human nature is a con- 
trary thing,” said he; “the mere thought of being obliged 
to feel restive at a given time is enough to induce a solemn 
and serious mood. Don’t you agree with me? ; 

“What do I think about the future of comic opera? 
Well, the average public, as you know, like catchy melo- 
dies and the swinging march; besides, a production must 
be lavishly staged nowadays. A public, especially the 
New York public, cannot be conquered without a struggle. 
You know sometimes audiences are no more than agree- 
ably polite; but when once they are fond of you, I think 
you work to better advantage 

“Now, I will gladly tell you anything you want to 
know about myself; but I warn you not to expect any- 


thing remarkably interesting.” 

“Is the comic opera business overdone?” I asked. 

“Well,” replied this clever comedian, “there is a music- 
loving public all over America big enough to meet the 
demand. True, enough is as good as a feast—but some- 
times, you know, a bit of cheese is a delight to the jaded 
appetite; then, again, pleasure forced upon one is a 
penance; but, you can safely say, the musical soil of 
America is not fatigued.” 

“What about, the libretto?” 

“You know, clever conceits, which work out well when 
mixed with pretty music, are not so numerous that a 
librettist should despise them because they have served 
their purpose once, or even oftener. When a comic opera 
succeeds, people usually say: ‘What beautiful music and 
what a bad book.’ 

“Why,” he said, gazing at the gymnastic evolutions of 
a cabman, leaning down to take his money, “why this is 
thus, I never could or shall understand. 

“No, it is too early to talk of my plans for another 
season; I have many, of course; everybody has. 

“Just now, I think, the sun is generosity itself in the 
matter of its shining. He gives us entertainment. While 
the comic opera people are doing their best to amuse— 
themselves.” 

| wished De Wolf Hopper “Good morning.” 

A chat with him is like hearing him in opera. It is 
good for the disposition. I wish I might squeeze in an 
interview oftener. 

H.'M. H. 
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Change in Ladies’ Trio.— Miss Rossi Gisch, violinist, 
will replace Miss Dora V. Becker in the New York 
Ladies’ Trio. Miss Gisch was born in Illinois, but re- 
ceived her education in the East. She has studied with 
Julius Eichberg, Franz Kneisel and C. M. Loefler. She 
is also a graduate of the Brussels Conservatory, where 
she sttidied for two years under M. Ysaye. Miss Hilda 
Newman, a San Francisco pianist, will be a member of 
the Trio next season, and Charles L. Young its manager. 


As Bad To-day.—A letter from Otto Nicolai, composer 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” written to his father 
from Vienna in 1842 and recently published for the first 
time, bewails the paucity of serviceable German libretti 
in a forcible manner. “I am in a bad humor,” Nicolai 
writes, “and have a right to be. It is impossible for me 
to find an opera text, or even the material for one, 
although I recently offered a prize for one. The competi- 
tion failed to bring forward anything serviceable. It is 
incredible how rusty the imagination of the Germans has 
become. In all probability I shall not be able to write the 
opera, which I was privileged to do under my contract, for 
want of a libretto.” 








AUGUSTIN DALY IN MUSIC. 


Augustin Daly’s fondness for musical performances did 
not show itself first with “The Gayety Girl,” although the 
youngest playgoers may think so. There were many 
others long before the London musical farce of the day 
was thought of. “The Royal Middy,” an example of 
Viennese operetta, pure and simple, adapted from Genée’s 
“Der Seekadet,” was the earliest work of the kind given 
in the theatre at present known as Daly’s. Catherine 
Lewis was the prima donna of the company, and with her 
were Laura Joyce and May Fielding, both singers rather 
than actresses, and unknown previously on the dramatic 
stage. Like most of the other performers that Mr. Daly 
took from the field of comic opera and burlesque, Miss 
Joyce returned to it after her connection with his theatre 
was concluded. Digby Bell was in the company at the 
same time. Ada Rehan cannot be recalled as a singer in 
any of the Daly productions, unless her share in the 
choruses of “Cinderella at School” be included. Catherine 
Lewis left Daly after “The Royal Middy” to become the 
first of American Olivettes, and to-day she is back in the 
musical forces of the company. Harry Lacy, who has 
since been mute so far as singing goes, was a vocalist in 
“Cinderella at School.” One experiment of Mr. Daly’s 
which was wholly musical was “La Giroutte,” adapted 
from a French operetta. Such comely women as Isabel 
Evesson and Isabel Urquhart were in the chorus, but the 
piece made little impression. The earlier adaptations 
from the German were enlivened by music more fre- 
quently then than later. In “Quits,” for instance, Laura 
Joyce and Charles Leclerq dropped from spoken dialogue 
into the cancan from “LaGrande Duchesse,” the orchestra 
playing the accompaniment, while Laura Joyce sang the 
words. May Fielding always found opportunity for a 
song at some stage of each farce. The music of Mr. 
Daly’s Shakespearean revivals has always been elaborate. 

He was never discouraged by the result of his ex- 
periments with actors out of burlesque and comic 
opera, although few of them ever turned out really valu- 
able to him. May Irwin in his company is remembered 
only as the inquisitive chambermaid in “A Night Off,” 
who tumbled through a door when it was suddenly 
opened. After her spell at this theatre was over she re- 
turned to farce, and it was only in later years that vogue 
came to her. Annie Yeamans, who years before had been 
a member of Mr. Daly’s company, rejoined it for a short 
time, but her talents were not longer available, and she 
soon retired. Henry E. Dixey was a Daly actor in a 
period that happened to be entirely without musical per- 
formances. So his trial was in the German farces, and 
successful enough it promised to be. But he suddenly 
dropped out and returned to his old work without hav- 
ing benefited himself in the least. Kitty Cheatham was 
taken from operetta into the Daly company and never re- 
turned to that field. Fay Templeton was in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” under Daly in 1872 at the Grand 
Opera House. She was Puck and Jennie Yeamans was 
one of the fairies. Burlesquers and singers used to be 
engaged by Mr. Daly not only for the musical plays, but 
the dramatic répertoire as well. ‘He believed in the old 
theory that a singing soubrette might be as good in one 
of the old comedies as in.a burlesque. 
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Prof. Parker to go to England.—Prof. Horatio W. 
Parker will attend the Birmingham (England) festival next 
Fall, and conduct the performance of his “Hora Novis 
sima,” which is to have its first foreign performance on 
that occasion. 

Selma Kronold Engaged.—|t is reported that Selma 
Kronold-Koert, the dramatic soprano, has been engaged 
for grand opera roles with the Castle Square Company 
next season. Miss Kronold was with the De Vere Opera 
Company last season. She is a sister of Hans Kronold, 
*cellist of the Paur orchestra. 


Philharmonic Artists.—At a meeting of the directors 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, held last Tues- 
day, the following artists were engaged for the first three 
concerts of next season: November 17, 18, Petschnikoff, 
violin; December 8, 9, Hambourg, piano; January 5, 6, 
Leonora Jackson, violin. 


Mascagni Dies.—Domenico Mascagni, father of the 
composer, died the other day in Livorno. He had been 
a baker, and until the success of his son’s operas lived in 
such poverty that he was only able with a struggle to 
allow his son to learn the rudiments of music. It was not 
until after the production of “Cavalleria Rusticana” that 
the family began to know prosperity. 
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A subscriber asks for a list of “Summer piano music.” 

I know none. 

Some imaginative persons have written about dainty 
pastorales and minuets as peculiarly adapted for Summer 
music-making, but my own experience does not lead me 
to agree with them. 

When the thermometer is at 100 degrees, one perspires, 
whether playing a nocturne or a toccata. 

I like to play Bach and Scarlatti before 6 o’clock on a 
clear Summer morning, but that is entirely a matter of 
individual taste; for which there is no accounting, you 
know. 

I have, for instance, known a young man who used 
to play Chopin’s A minor study, op. 25, before breakfast 
on a freezing Winter day. 

This question of music and seasons might be studied 
to advantage by our enterprising local managers. 

On particularly warm days we might have perform- 
ances of “Prophéte,” with the skating scene as the chief 
feature, and in the Winter, “Walktre,” with the fire 
episode as elaborate as possible. 

Then there are innumerable “Spring songs” and 
“Thoughts of Autumn” for the other two seasons. 

The best music for the Summer is in books, and that 
is the kind I would recommend to musicians who have 
had an arduous Winter, and now find themselves with 
a surfeit of time. 

What kind of books? 

That, also, is a matter of taste, though I adjure you 
not to read works on music—with the exception, per- 
haps, of Jim Huneker’s “‘Mezzo-tints in Modern Music.” 

ven that is warm, however. 

* *-s 

I hear that Mme. Julie Rivé-King, the excellent Ameri- 
can pianist, will undertake an extended concert tour next 
season, as far West as the Pacific coast. This accom- 
plished virtuoso has not played in public for some time, 
but it is safe to say that her art is yet on the same high 
plane that always assured her position as one of our very 
best native pianists. 

a % 

Prof. Theodore Saul, in the Charleston ‘ News,” calls 
Rosenthal the “Modern Cagliostro of the Keyboard.” 

va eS 

That was a neat thrust at Jean de Reszke of our fat 
friend, M. Van Dyck, last week, in London. He was 
asked what he thought of the star system, and he replied 
that he thought it will pass away, just as did the day of 
the old-fashioned prima donna. ‘Jean de Reszke,” added 
the wily Loge, “may be said to be almost the last sur- 


viving prima donna.” 
bo: & 6 


Martinus Sieveking, the most muscular pianist of our 
day, has been distinguishing himself again, in Vienna, by 
eloping with the “beautiful daughter of a hotel-keeper.” 

[It is a curious fact that Sieveking’s fame, such as it is, 
has all been won outside the concert room. 

* *k * 

A Western paper tells us that: “After the expiration of 
nearly three years, W. F. Bourne, of San Rafael, Cal., 
said to be the only man living with a broken neck, has 
recovered his voice sufficiently to enter a local musical 
organization known as the Louvre Quartet.” 

The meanest man I know said of this, that he knew 
a number of other singers who should have their necks 


broken, too. 
* * * 


The question of Paderewski’s marriage has been further 
complicated by a paragraph in the New York “Sun,” pre- 
sumably written by that clever young man who, during 
the opera season, discourses so ably on Mme. Lehmann’s 
stockings, Mme. Eames’ dog and M. Maurel’s collars. 

Here is the paragraph: 

“The identity of the woman who became Mme. Pade- 
rewski the other day is somewhat explained by a New 
York friend of the pianist, who says that Helene von 
Rosen is the maiden name of Mme. Gorski, the former 
wife of Ladislas Gorski, the intimate friend of the pianist. 
The families have been intimate friends ever since the 
two men met at the Cracow University. Gorski is a well- 
known violinist, who is known chiefly in Paris, although 
he appears occasionally in England. He is a Pole. It 
was not known that he and his wife had been divorced. 
They have a son old enough to be a student of philology 


in Munich. Gorski and Paderewski went to Paris as 
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young men years ago, and since that time the pianist 
has always made his home with the Gorski family in the 
French capital. Their house has always been the home 
of Paderewski’s invalid son. Mme. Gorski always had 
charge of this boy, and is said to be somewhat older than 
Paderewski.” 

Now, I should like to know whether or not Mme. 
Gorski is Paderewski’s sister, as the latest cablegrams 
stated. 

By the way, Mr. Hugo G6orlitz, the manager of the 
great Pole, has denied that the pianist was married on 
May 31. 

He did not exclude other dates, however. 

Paderewski has been interesting himself greatly of late 
in the various branches of Polish art. 

He gave three prizes for dramas by Polish playwrights. 
Two of the pieces have already been produced in Cracow, 
with unusual success. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PIANO AND FORTE. 

At the closing concert for this season of the Four 
O’Clock Musical Club, Utica, N. Y., Miss Marguerite 
Stillwell, who has frequently been favorably mentioned in 
Of her perform- 
ance on that occasion, the “Observer” said: 

“Miss Stillwell, who has recently returned from New 
York, where she made arrangements for the next musical 
season under the management of Victor Thrane, kindly 
consented to play, and was naturally the recipient of many 
marks of appreciation and favor. Miss Stillwell’s playing 
showed to advantage her clear-cut technic and sympa- 
thetic musical nature. Her tone has great carrying power, 
and in strength resembles that of a man. In the Brahms 
Rhapsody she had a chance to show her power and 
breadth; the valse impromptu was daintily and gracefully 
rendered, and brought forth much applause.” 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will make a short visit to this 
country for a concert tour in January, 1900. She has 
already been engaged for the Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg and Boston Symphony orchestral concerts. 

Mme.Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will not be heard in this 
country during the coming season. She has been engaged 
for a European concert tour, playing in London, Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin. She will leave America early in the 
Winter. 

Robert Thallon, the “Beethoven of Brooklyn,” is doing 
splendid musical work in the neighboring borough. The 
“Citizen” gives him a well-deserved send-off, as follows: 

“Mr. Robert Thallon concluded another season of 
weekly studio musicales with a brilliant programme and 
an artistic interpretation of it. The attendance was large 
and enthusiastic. The following well-known artists and 
pupils of Mr. Thallon assisted: Mrs. Barclay Dunham, 
soprano; Mr. Barclay Dunham, tenor; Mr. Carl Venth, 
violin; Mr. Leo Schulz, ’cello; Miss Annie G. Hodgson, 
Miss Jessie Hodgson, Miss Belle Maze, Miss Mabel 
Kalley, Mrs. Charles McDermott, Mrs. Joseph Taylor, 
piano, and Mr. Robert Thallon, organ. 

A letter written by the late J. W. Davidson, the great 
musical critic of the London “Times,” addressed and pub- 
lished in the ““Musical Library” in February, 1835, has just 
been reproduced in the current issue of “The Musical 
Times.” How strange it seems to read that “as writers 
for the pianoforte, Hummel and Kalkbrenner must in my 
opinion take precedence of Beethoven.” And again: “I 
beg to say that I do not at all agree with your corre 
spondent concerning Beethoven’s preéminence as a piano- 
forte writer. I am acquainted with the sonatas he men- 
tions, but can find nothing in them at all comparable 
to the masterpieces of Dussek.” 

At the recent closing exercises of the Beethoven Con- 
servatory, St. Louis, Miss Amelia Landau, the youngest 
of the graduates, seems to have won the most success. 
The “Globe-Democrat,” a representative paper, says: “She 
is possessed of rare accomplishments for one of her age. 
Her execution and touch were the occasion for the most 
favorable comment from the many musicians who formed 
a large part of the audience. 





these columns, was the chief soloist. 
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NEW USE FOR MUSIC. 


Up in the Catskill Mountains, where the caterpillars 
have been destructive to maple and apple trees, a novel 
and effective way to fight the pests has been discovered. 
A woman blowing a horn under a maple tree was sur- 
prised to see the caterpillars fall to the ground by the 
hundreds, and continue to do so at each succeeding blast. 
She told her story, and the noise cure was immediately 
adopted by her neighbors. Horns and drums and conch 
shells were brought into play. Caterpillars by the bushel 
dropped to the earth and were gathered up and destroyed. 
The conch shells seem most effective, though a_ well 
beaten bass drum does good work. Although rather late, 
the caterpillars having eaten the foliage from the trees, it 
is believed that many orchards threatened with destruction 
may yet be saved. 
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De Reszke Rumor.—Jean de Reszke said that if he 
does not come to America next season, he will appear 
in Vienna, St. Petersburg, Monte Carlo and Paris. “It” 
is a good word, Monsieur Jean. 

Enterprising [famager.—An arrangement was made 
during the past week between Charles L. Young, a well 
known manager, and Frank W. Sanger, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, whereby Mr. Young will be 
enabled to introduce his most prominent artists to the 
New York public at the Metropolitan during the month 
of November. This enterprise of Mr. Young’s merits 
consideration. It is rarely that the average director of 
concert tours is given such an opportunity for introducing 
his stars to a New York audience, and it goes without 
saying that the success of Mr. Young’s venture is more 
than assured. 
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MUSIC TRADES AND MUSICAL AMERICA. | 1 


BLOW FOR BRAHMSITES. 


An amusing story was told at the recent Federation of 
Musical Clubs, in St. Louis, by Mrs. Webster, of the 
Cleveland Club. Not long ago the Cleveland Club heard 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas’ expressed desire to raise a fund 
for Brahms’ monument, and accordingly collections were 
takén before the session. Two of the associate members 
contributed generously. It so happened that three 
Brahms compositions were on the programme that after- 
noon. These two associate members sat on the front row, 
and as Mrs. Webster’s eye rested on them at various times 
in the course of the performance of the Brahms music, 
she noted looks of extreme ennui plainly written on their 
faces. As the two associate members gathered them- 
selves together after the concert, Mrs. Webster overheard 
one say unto the other: 

“Well, if that’s the kind of music that Brahms wrote, 
I’m glad I helped to bury him.” 

sciatic 


American Basso in Berlin}—Leon Rains, who was 
heard in this country with the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany, has sung at the Royal Opera in Berlin. Reports 
of his reception there have not yet reached these shores 

American Singer in Paris.—At a matinée musicale 
given in Paris by Mme. Edouard André, Miss Lydia 
Kustis, the sister of Mrs. Kinen, made an excellent im 
pression with her splendid contralto voice. Mrs. Kinen, 
who was the elder Miss Eustis, was a pupil of Gounod 
They are both well known in New York and Newport 
They are nieces of ex-Ambassador Eustis, and cousins of 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 

Real Music-Lovers.—W hat Maine's music-loving 
women are doing for the State they live in, was well 
demonstrated in Bangor the other day, at the rally in be- 
half of the mortgaged Festival Auditorium in that city. 
It is stated that there were about 500 people present, and 
all were women, save twenty less gentle souls, who doubt 
less were present to protect the ladies in case of a festival 
fire. One cheerful and indefatigable festival worker, Mrs. 
Kk. T. Wasgatt, mother of the concert-master of the Maine 
Symphony Orchestra, offered to take a share of the 
stock, which has been going a-begging, and announced 
that she would do all she could towards raising more 
money. Mrs. W. A. Nelson, another earnest exemplar 
of Maine festival enterprise on its Eastern beam’s end, 
said that she would guarantee to sell five of the shares, 
and a number of other ladies present followed suit 
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